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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 








The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives 
to become members of the 1961-62 Panel of the PERSONNEL 
POLICIES FORUM. These Panel members are top personnel 
officials in all types of companies, large and small, in all 
branches of industry and all sections of the country. this year. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask 
the members of the Panel to outline their policies and pro- 
cedures on some important aspect of employment, industrial 
relations, and personnel problems. From these replies, the 
editors complete a survey report on the problem, showing 
prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross- 
section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


labor reports: 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discus- 
sions are reproduced in the words of the Panel members 
themselves. In effect, survey users are sitting around a table 
with these executives and getting their advice and experi- 
ence on the major problems in this field facing all companies 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1961-62 are printed in a special survey report 
which is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA 


Labor Relations Reporter; Labor Policy and Practice; 
Daily Labor Report; White Collar Report; Retail Labor Report; 
and Services Labor Report. 








ALABAMA — James L. Coley, The Russell Mfg. Co.; 
William C. Estes, Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated, 
Inc.; C. J. Whitton, Vulcan Materials Co. 


ARIZONA — P. C. Gaffney, Southwest Forest Indus- 
tries, Inc.; Ralph Patey, Kitt Peak Natl. Observa- 
tory, Assn. of Univs. for Research in Astronomy, 
Inc. 


ARKANSAS — Jobn L. Wylie, Murphy Corporation. 


CALIFORNIA — K. K. Allen, Southern California Edi- 
son Co.; Pierre E. Brown, Space Electronics Corp.; 
Richard F. Carroll, Nortronics, a div. of Northrop 
Corp.; B. L. Chandler, American Potash & Chemical 
Co.; James Cox, Vacuum Tube Div., Hughes Aircraft 
Co.; P. De Paolo, Giannini Plasmadyne Corp.; G. F. 
Duncan, Lever Brothers Co.; Ivan J. Hansen, Essick 
Mfg. Co.; T. S. Hoffman, Hoffman Electronics Corp.; 
H. C. Howe, General Dynamics Corp.; R. M. Jones, 
Carnation Co.; P. F. Marshall, Simpson Redwood 
Co.; R. W. McDonald, Shell Development Co.; N. F. 
McKay, Kelman Power Circuit Breaker Div.; Jobn 
K. Mumford, Motorola, Inc.; D. M. Pritchett, Cali- 
fornia-Pacific Utilities Co.; Ray B. Ralpb, Oliver 
Tire & Rubber Co.; H.C. Reynolds, Jr., Vendorlator 
Mfg. Co.; J. B. Russ, Hunt Foods & Industries; 
Wesley Sizoo, Bay Area Council of Bakery Opera- 
tors, Inc.; Walter W. Swoboda, Dalmo Victor Co., a 
div. of Textron, Inc.; G. W. Whitebead, Rohr Air- 
craft Corp.; Wayne B. Wiggins, The Garrett Corp. 


COLORADO — Pau! Elsen, Hathaway Instruments, Inc.; 
J. Francis Trimmer, Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc. 


CONNECTICUT — T. R. Bebrman, Naugatuck Foot- 
wear Plant, U.S. Rubber Co.; Gilbert F. Berry, Royal 
McBee Corp.; Joseph N. De Martino, Rockbestos 
Wire & Cable Co., div. of Cerro De Pasco Corp.; 
Donald W. Powers, Columbia Records; George C. 
Prouty, Sr., Crestliner, Inc., subsid. of Bigelow- 
Sanford, Inc.; Murray Weiss, Benrus Watch Co., Inc. 


DELAWARE — W. S. Traylor, Hercules Powder Co., 
inc. 


FLORIDA — Vail G. Barnes, St. Joe Paper Co.; W. C. 
Gilbert, Eastern Air Lines; W. Perry Brown, Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp.; Robert L. Jones, General Tele- 
phone Co. of Florida; A. W. Tramel, Air Products, 
Inc. 


GEORGIA — Y. A. Beall, Savannah Electric & Power 
Co.; Jobn C. Weld, Bestwall Gypsum Co. 


IDAHO — N.S. Halliday, Boise Cascade Corp.; G. R. 
Rudd, Albertson's, Inc. 


ILLINOIS — Roy Augustson, Tee-Pak, Inc.; Thomas 
J. Bellush, Acme Industrial Co.; Robert H. Cone, 
National Tea Co.; A. W. Conn, Airtex Products, Inc., 
div. of G. Krueger Brewing Co.; William N. Davis, 
Hannifin Co., div. of Parker-Hannifin Corp.; J. A. 
Fuelling, Victor Chemical Works, div. of Stauffer 
Chemical Co.; Norbert W. Gits, Gits Bros. Mfg. Co.; 
Walter W. Hanes, The Greyhound Corp.; Carl G. 
Hoefker, Bear Mig. Co.; C. K. Corthell, Campbell 
Soup Co.; E. ¥. Knacck, West Pullman Works, Inter- 
nat. Harvester Co.; James L. Malone, General 
Telephone Co. of Illinois; E. J. McNamara, U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Corp., div. of National Distill- 
ers & Chemical Corp.; W. A. Ninnis, De Soto Chemi- 
cal Coatings, Inc.; W. J. Richardson, Wieboldt Stores, 
Inc.; J. M. Shelton, Internat. Minerals & Chemical 
Corp.; Russell C. Stone, Velsicol Chemical Corp.; 
Joseph Warren, Pheoll Mfg. Co., Inc. 


INDIANA — George H. Edgar, Hammond Plant, Conkey 
Div., Rand McNally & Co. 


1OWA — Max E. Hasbrouck, lowa Industries, Inc.; 
M. H. Phillips, The Vernon Co. 


KANSAS — Kirk E. Trimble, The Sealright Co., Inc., 
div. Sealright-Oswego Falls Corp. 


KENTUCKY — A. P. Fortino, Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp. 


The 1961-62 Panel 


LOUISIANA — D. J. Suarez, Jr., The Baton Rouge 
Water Works Co. 


MARYLAND — Harold Abrams, Crown Closure Div., 
Crown Cork & Seal Co.; Frank R. Bunn, Rixon Elec- 
tronics, Inc.; J. E. Hamm, Jr., Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp.; P. F. Miller, Rheem Mfg. Co.; R. B. 
Miller, Litton Industries; Walter J. Wright, Applied 
Physics Lab., The Johns Hopkins University. 


MASSACHUSETTS — 0. C. Abrams, Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., div. of Gillette Co.; Robert E. Bidwell, 
Laboratory for Electronics, Inc.; William H. Bowen, 
Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co.; Arthur J. Burke, East- 
man Gelatine Corp.; James J. Flanagan, Worcester 
Gas Light Co.; Gilbert S. Hunter, Threadwell Tap 
& Die Co.; Donald L. Marshall, Sanborn Co.; Daniel 
D. O’Brien, Jr., Van Norman Machine Co.; Arthur F. 
Peterson, United States Envelope Co.; Thomas J. 
Treacy, William Filene’s Sons Co. 


MICHIGAN — H. K. Daniels, Parke Davis & Co.; Herman 
Everbardus, Reo Div., The White Motor Co.; T. J 
Jack, Packaging Corp. of America; Jobn Lowe, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit; D. M. Murray, Albion Mal- 
leable Iron Co.; Charles L. Palms, Jr., Bundy Tubing 
Co.; Jack E. Steinbelper, Federal Mogul-Bower Bear- 
ings Co.; Milton Stenstrom, Instrument Div., Lear, 
Inc.; Allen A. Witbeck, Muskegon Piston Ring Co. 


MINNESOTA — Lyle H. Fisher, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co. 


MISSISSIPP! — FE. J. Palmer, American Bosch Arma 
Corp.; Donald B. Roark, Mississippi Chemical Corp. 


MISSOURI — Fred F. Claxton, Consumers Cooperative 
Assn.; W. C. James, Lawn Boy Div. of Outboard 
Marine Corp.; C. L. Kelley, Pittsburgh Corning Corp.; 
Francis R. Leonard, Laclede Gas Co.; Louis M. 
Styles, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.; William B. Wynkoop, 
Central Hardware Co. 


NEW JERSEY — Joseph L. Carney, U.S. Metal Refin- 
ing Co.; Roger M. Dolan, McGraw-Edison Co., Thomas 
A. Edison Industries; D. J. Fenelon, Manhattan 
Rubber Div., Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.; Paul C. 
Gordon, Components Div., Internat. Tel. & Tel. 
Corp.; H. C. Lundquist, White Laboratories, Inc.; 
Bert C. Sanders, Shulton, Inc.; E. J. Weber, Flint- 
kote Co., Inc.; John S. Vozella, Presto Lock Co. 


NEW MEXICO — L. W. Swent, Homestake-Sapin Part- 


ners. 


NEW YORK — Elmer Beberjfall, JFD Electronics Corp.; 


C. Edw. Berryman, The Marine Trust Co. of Western 
New York; George F. Butler, Bowery Savings Bank; 
W. B. Dean, Consolidated Laundries Corp.; Willys 
D. DeVoll, Diamond National Corp.; James F.,Egan, 
Ward Baking Co.; J. C. Francis, American Airlines, 
Inc.; James S. Freeman, Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co., div. of Union Carbide Corp.; C. H. Hansen, 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp.; D. W. Harvey, Inter- 
type Co., a div. of Harris-Intertype Corp.; D. 
Hayden, Amperex Electronic Co.; L. E. Jones, 
Ansco Div., General Aniline & Film Co.; Gerard 
Juliber, Revion; O. R. Lindner, Foster Refrigerator 
Corp.; C. D. Qwens, Sinclair Oil Corp.; W. V. 
Machaver, Sun Chemical Co.; Thomas M. McCrary, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.; Harold A. Mercer, 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Inc.; R. A. Morgan, 
The Western Union Telegraph Co.; Richard J. 
Noonan, The Hospital Service Corp. of Western 
N. Y.; Edward L. Ogden, The Babcock & Wilcox 
Co.; Noell L. Pridgeon, Lapp Insulator Co., Inc.; 
Jobn F. Reijfler, Jr., Melville Shoe “o.; Walter V. 
Ronner, Budd Electronics, Inc.; H. R. Sampson, 
National Starch & Chemical Corp.; Kenneth Schweig- 
er, Burnham Corp.; Gary G. Shepherd, Buffalo Steel 
Corp.; Frank D. Sweeten, Watertown Div., New York 
Air Brake Co.; Charles M. Trunz, Jr., Trunz, Inc.; 
Charles W. Ublinger, Columbia Gas System Service 
Corp.; F. C. Wissemann, Witco Chemical Co., Inc.; 
H. C. Wyland, Commonwealth Services, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Russell J. Ebrbardt, McLean 
Trucking Co.; Reitzel N. Morgan, Anvil Brand, Inc. 


OHIO — R. E. Boemer, Textileather Div., General 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Charles E. Brown, The Cleve- 
land Pneumatic Tool Co., div. of Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Industries, Inc.; Frank L. Conklin, Dura Div., 
Dura Corp.; Mathew I. Cotabish, Clevite Corp.; E. J. 
Henry, Nationwide Insurance Cos.; Jobn K. Griffin, 
American Welding & Mfg. Co.; G. L. Harkins, Seé- 
berling Rubber Co.; Carroll M. Henslee, Ormet Corp.; 
Donald W. Hike, Globe Industries, Inc.; John Jobn, 
Griscom-Russell Co.; F. A. Kbadder, Tapco Group, 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc.; T. W. Maboney, 
The Perfection Steel Body Co.; Ralph D. McMillen, 
Preformed Line Products Co.; H. C. Martin, The 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., Inc.; Frank E. Obl, 
Industrial Rayon Corp.; William M. Proctor, Bulldog 
Electric Products; Carl Reese, Dairypak Butler 
Inc.; E. W. Shipley, National Carbon Co.; E. H. 
Wellingbo//, Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 


OKLAHOMA — Brown H. Sanderson, Aero Commander, 
Inc. 


OREGON -— L. J. Bauer, Central Lincoln County Peo- 
ples’ Utility District; R. B. Gibson, Fred Meyer, 
ne. 


PENNSYLVANIA — S. G. Garry, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co.; Fred Gerken, U.S. Gauge Div., American Ma- 
chine & Metals, Inc.; George L. Germain, Lukens 
Steel Co.; J. J. Guin, Jr., Taylor Fibre Co.; Paul J. 
Kases, New Holland Machine Co., div. of Sperry- 
Rand Corp.; Paul D. Klinger, General Smelting Co.; 
Lewis R. Libbart, Lehigh Portland Cement Co.; 
Clifford J. Manns, Swanee Paper Corp.; E. J. Mullen, 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.; A. T. Regelman, Stroeh- 
mann Brothers Co.; L. R. Russell, Red Lion Plant, 
The Budd Co.; B. Scranton, Keasbey & Mattison 
Co.; H. R. Timms, Philadelphia Refinery, Gulf Oil 
Corp.; H. A. Vernet, Hershey Chocolate Corp.; Fran- 
cis N. Vernon, The Quaker Oats Co.; W. D. Wise, 
George K. Garrett Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, COMMONWEALTH OF — Francisco 


Romero, Empresas Ferre. 
RHODE ISLAND — Jobn B. Donnee, Bostitch, Inc. 
SOUTH CAROLINA — W. H. Bailey, Sonoco Products 
Co. 


TENNESSEE — R. F. Bertram, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; Glen F. Fleming, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.; Patrick W. Hickie, Missile Systems 
Div., Raytheon Co.; D. R. Pichon, Jr., Tennessee 
River Pulp & Paper Co.; James P. Pilkington, The 
Methodist Publishing House. 


TEXAS — R. C. Grainger, Longhorn Div., Thiokol 
Chemical Corp.; S. B. Howard, Baker Oil Tools, 
Inc.; James Malone, El Paso Natural Gas Co.; H. E. 
McDaniel, Alpha Corp., a subsid. of Collins Radio 
Co.; Paul J. Plevack, Dresser Industries, Inc.; 
William J. Quick, Tube-Kote, Inc.; C. H. Steel, 
Southwestern Industrial Electronics Co.; Marshall 
L. Vaughan, Acme Brick Co. 


UTAH — 0. K. Cline, Sperry Utah Engineering Labora- 
tory, div. of Sperry Rand Corp.; James E. Petersen, 
Utah Copper Div., Kennecott Copper Corp. 


VIRGINIA — J. A. Jones, Celanese Fibers Co., a div. 
of Celanese Corp. of America; Harold F. Shanaban, 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical Corp. 


WASHINGTON — J. P. McMullen, Pacific Coast Paper 
Mills, a div. of Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co.; 
M, A, Roberts, St. Regis Peper Co.; Neil K. Smith, 
Seattle-First National Bank; Thomas D. Stuart, Pa- 
cific Northern Airlines, Inc.; Robert J. Williams, 
Pacific Telephone Northwest. 


WEST VIRGINIA — I. E. Lewark, Holland Glass Co.; 
Stanley Wallace, Gravely Tractors, div. of Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp. 


WISCONSIN — Donald J. Beck, Square D Co.; Paul A. 
Dodge, Neenah Foundry Co.; William R. Young, 
Belle City Malleable Iron Co. 
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CAN UNFAVORABLE EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 
BE CHANGED? 
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INTRODUCTION 


Do you believe unfavorable employee attitudes can be changed? How successful have you been in 
changing such attitudes? These and other questions, forming the fourth survey in the 1961-62 series, 
were asked of top personnel and industrial relations executives on BNA's Personnel Policies Forum. Their 
answers, based on data received from 99 executives, provide a cross-the-country view of current manage- 
ment practices and opinions on changing unfavorable attitudes. 





Panel members are virtually unanimous in believing that unfavorable attitudes can be changed. 
Such attitudes cover the ideas, opinions, feelings, and the like that employees have about their company 
which are not conducive to a good employer-employee relationship. Success in changing those attitudes 


is reported by nine in 10 companies; close to one in 10 have experienced failures or not as much success 
as desired. 


What are the major obstacles to changing unfavorable attitudes? Most companies cite the normal 
human reluctance to change characteristic of both management and employees. Almost as common is the 
belief that employees’ personal feelings--distrust of management, fear for job security, for example--are 
a major block. The union representing the employees is another hurdle, about an equal number of com- 
panies find. Why is that? The reasons vary widely, from the philosophy of unionism to the belief that 
unions thrive on unfavorable attitudes. But that hurdle can be surmounted. Better than three fourths of 


companies find it beneficial to enlist the union's cooperation in changing attitudes, usually because the 
task is made easier. 


The best method for changing unfavorable attitudes is a sound communications program that pre- 
sents all the facts, most companies report. They are quick to add, however, that no amount of communi- 
cation can substitute for "living right'’ with employees day-by-day. Another common technique is strength- 
ening personal contacts with employees through line supervision. 


An inquiry was made into specific cases of unfavorable attitudes that were changed by Panel com- 
panies. The probe reveals that generally the changes were effected by one or more of these methods: 
(1) communication of facts through all available written or oral media, (2) personal contacts with em- 
ployees by the line supervisors, and (3) corrective action or explanation why such action was not taken. 


The favorite informal way to identify unfavorable attitudes is through the line supervisor; almost 
as common is going directly to the employees. Over half the companies each tap the grapevine or check 
with union representatives. Among the formal techniques, the grievance procedure is tops; better than 
half the companies each use interviews or meetings with employees. Attitude surveys are mentioned by 
about a third. Which of those methods are most effective? Of the informal ones, going to the employees 
directly gets the best results; of the formal methods, interviews work best. Why? The reason is simple. 
Whether the methods are formal or informal, management is looking for the same thing--objective, re- 
liable information. The preferred methods are the ones thought best to achieve that goal. 


Once an unfavorable attitude is identified, is the next step changing it? Not necessarily. Close to two 
thirds of companies say it is not their policy that all unfavorable attitudes should be changed. Most of 
them won't change an unfavorable attitude unless it affects production or such other factors as morale, 
company goals, customer relations, and the like. 











2 Can Unfavorable Employee Attitudes Be Changed? 





Underlying an unfavorable attitude, there is always a cause. Hence virtually all companies make 
some effort to determine the causes of unfavorable attitudes. What do they find? Close to half report 
that poor communications is the most common cause of such attitudes. Next come misunderstandings, 
inferior wages and working conditions, faulty supervision, and misinformation. What effect does forth- 
right communication on controversial issues have on the causes of unfavorable attitudes? Better than 
eight in 10 companies believe that such communication by management will help remove the causes of un- 
favorable attitudes. Their reasons are mainly these: (1) employees want to know the company's position, 
(2) downward communication gets management's story across, and (3) if the company doesn't communi- 
cate, employees form their own opinions. 


(In the following discussion, "larger'' company refers to one with over 1,000 employees, 
smaller’ company to one with 1,000 or fewer employees. ) 


CAUSES OF UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES 


Virtually all Panel companies make some effort to find the causes of unfavorable employee attitudes; 
one larger company doesn't, and another says “yes and no."' What methods do they use for that purpose? 
Close to two fifths of companies work through the line supervisors, about three tenths engage in interviews, 
and over a fifth rely on surveys and questionnaires. Among other techniques reported are discussions (a 
sixth of companies), personal contacts (another sixth), and unions (just over a tenth). Close to a tenth of 
companies study their grievances and about the same fraction hold meetings. The table that follows shows 
the percentage of companies that try to discover the causes of unfavorable attitudes by the methods listed. 


Finding Causes of Unfavorable Attitudes 








All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Supervisors 38% 35% 43% 
Interviews 29 35 17 
Surveys & questionnaires 22 30 7 
Discussions 17 13 23 
Personal contacts 17 13 23 
Unions rr 8 Ly 
Grievances 8 10 3 
Meetings 7 10 == 





In addition to the above, a handful of companies tap their "grape vines,"’ and a larger chemical 
company says, “identify object of the unfavorable attitude and take problem-solving approach." Other 
methods used include suggestion systems, gripe boxes, union-management conferences, checking em- 
ployee's backgrounds, and "keeping eyes and ears open." 


Most Frequent Causes of Unfavorable Attitudes 





Close to half of Panel companies say that poor communications is the most frequent cause of un- 
favorable attitudes. Next come misunderstandings, inferior wages and working conditions, faulty super- 
vision and misinformation (about a fourth of companies each). Some 6 percent of companies mention 
unions. The table that follows summarizes the responses on this question. 


Most Common Causes of Unfavorable Attitudes 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
C 50% 45% 





Poor communications 47% 

Misunderstandings 25 24 26 
Wages & working conditions 24 23 26 
Faulty supervision 24 24 23 
Misinformation 24 15 42 
Unions 6 8 6 





Other causes reported include personal problems and unfair treatment of employees (a handful of 
companies each), arbitrary or bad management decisions (a couple), and management procrastination 
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Causes of Unfavorable Attitudes 





(another couple). A larger gas utility says, "inconsistent handling of similar problems"; a larger auto- 
motive parts manufacturer reports, “inherent antagonism toward management in hourly employees"; and 
a larger baking company writes, "the profit squeeze."' Office politics, employees’ self-interest, past 


bitter experience, poor reception of suggestions, and programs designed to counter abuse of privileges 
are some other causes mentioned. 


Effect of Forthright Communication 





Does forthright communication by management on controversial issues help remove the causes of 
unfavorable attitudes? Better than eight in 10 companies answer "yes" (84 percent of larger and 82 per 


cent of smaller ones); about a tenth reply negatively (7 percent of larger and 18 percent of smaller); and 
around 10 percent of larger companies say "yes and no." 


Among those companies in the "yes" group, the reasons mainly fall into these categories: (1) em- 
ployees want to know the company's position, and failure to communicate breeds suspicion, misunder- 
standing, and fear; (2) downward communication not only gets management's story across, but oftentimes 
enjoys a favorable response, attains consideration of the company's viewpoint, or at least wins the em- 
ployees’ respect for making the position known; and (3) where the company doesn't communicate, employ- 


ees form their own opinions or go to other sources for information, such as the grapevine, union, and the 
like. The following comments illustrate these views. 


Employees want to know what the employer believes. He is generally suspicious and dissatis- 
fied if left in the dark on important matters affecting the company which generally also affect 
him. --Lyle H. Fisher, VP Personnel & Ind. Relations, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
* * * 


Management must supply its employees with objective information, it must explain policies 
which give off negative responses, and it must own up to the fact that its own actions are the roots 
of many of the discovered unfavorable attitudes. When these things are realized, then management 
will have employee endorsement of company policies, which is necessary in the maintenance of an 


efficient work force. --J. L. Carney, Director of Industrial Relations, U.S. Metals Refining Co., 
Carteret, N. J. 


* * * 


In the past, many management groups have operated on premise that "what they don't know 
won't hurt them." Unions have stepped into this vacuum with clever, but to a great extent, un- 


true propaganda campaigns. --J.A. Jones, Jr., Industrial Relations Mgr. , Celanese Corp. of 
America, Narrows, Va. 


* * * 


Often, communications from management to employees concerning important issues are poor 
or even nonexistent. . . -Regardless as to reason, employees are left to form their own opinions 
as to management's real beliefs and reasons for these beliefs. The attitudes developed by an un- 
informed employee are not likely to be favorable to company interests. --Smaller manufacturer. 


Among those companies that reply negatively, the reasons vary widely. A smaller company, for 
example, says, ‘the printed word or message does not in itself do the job"; a hardware manufacturer be- 
lieves that such communication "would only make for more controversy"; and a larger electronics corpo- 


ration holds that a thorough presentation of both sides of an issue achieves better results. 


One executive 
has this to say: 


Forthright communication--being outspoken--does not assure removal of causes of unfavor- 
able attitudes. Probably the basic requirement is a genuine interest and understanding of the 
human being. This, of course, is at least a two-way street, i.e., employees to management and 


management to employees. --Walter J. Wright, Personnel Representative, Applied Physics Labora- 
tory, The Johns Hopkins University, Silver Spring, Md. 


In the “yes and no" group, most companies distinguish between what is a proper subject of com- 
munication and what is not. For example: 


Management policy should be forthright, which may reflect management philosophy. Philos- 
ophies should not be a subject of discussion with employees. --R.F. Carroll, Chief, Industrial 
Relations, Nortronics, Div. of Northrop Corp., Hawthorne, Calif. 

* * * 





4 Can Unfavorable Employee Attitudes Be Changed? 








Yes, in many cases; no in some cases because management philosophy is opposite to union 
philosophy and expression of such might lead to unnecessary friction. --A.F. Peterson, Vice 
President, U.S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

* * *” 


If the controversial item directly or indirectly affects the business, management should be 
forthright. However, management should be cautious about getting into other fields. -- Larger 
chemical company. 


IDENTIFYING UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES 


Informal Methods 





To identify unfavorable employee attitudes, all Panel members use one or more informal techniques. 


Better than nine in 10 get to the sore spot through the line supervisor; about the same ratio go to the em- 
ployees themselves. The grapevine is favored by just over two thirds of companies, and more than half 
check with the union representative. The following table summarizes the responses on this point. 


Informal Methods For Uncovering Unfavorable Attitudes 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Supervisors 96% 95% 97%, 
Employees themselves 91 89 94 
Grapevine 68 70 65 
Union representatives 55 53 58 





Other means used by a handful of companies each are local businessmen and leading citizens in the 
community. Special friends of employees, turnover statistics, safety department, medical director, ab- 
sentee records, and various staff members are among other methods mentioned. 


Which of these methods do Panel companies consider most effective? Over half say the employees 
themselves; another two fifths prefer the supervisor. The grapevine and union representatives are con- 
sidered most effective by about a tenth of companies each. The next table summarizes the responses to 
this question. 


Most Effective Informal Method 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 








Employees themselves 55% . 99% 48% 
Supervisors 40 40 42 
Grapevine 9 8 10 
Union representatives 9 6 13 





Figures in the above table total more than 100 percent because some companies prefer a combina- 
tion such as employees and supervisors, or supervisors and union representatives. Other methods men- 
tioned as most effective include community leaders, the personnel director and the supervisor, and per- 
sonal observation of management personnel. A couple of companies find that no single method is most 
effective, but rather a combination of all hits the mark. 


Why do Panel members consider a certain informal method most effective? Where the method is 
going to the employees themselves, the majority believe that this is the best way to get the straight facts; 
almost the same number reason that it is the most direct way of identifying the attitude. Among those who 
prefer the supervisory route, the most common reason is that the supervisors have direct contact with 
the employees; another large number of firms say they get the most reliable information through super- 
vision. A scattering of companies use the supervisory technique because it screens out the essentials 
from the trifles. The grapevine and union representatives are each reported to be most effective for one 
or other of the foregoing reasons. A larger metals manufacturer, for example, says this of its union 
officials: “Normally, ‘gripes’ will come to their attention before it does to management representatives, 
and will be expressed without dilution.'' A larger record company finds the grapevine most effective 
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because "our grapevine seems reliable; people say informally what they wouldn't reduce to a written 


grievance or complaint to their boss."' In the following comment, one executive reasons his way through 
each method. 


In ranking the sources used to uncover unfavorable attitudes, it is difficult to state which 
would be the best consistent source. I feel the employee, the supervisor, and the grapevine to be 
almost equally effective depending on the scope of the attitude involved. The grapevine, for some 
mysterious reason, still remains a very accurate source of information. The immediate super- 
visor certainly, from his relationship with the employees and his geographical nearness to the 
problem, is a source of positive information. The employee himself, under the proper circum- 
stances, is certainly the very foundation of the attitude and in the course of assigning work, ques- 
tioning production problems, it is possible to discover unfavorable attitudes. 


I have ranked union representatives last due mainly to the fact that more often than not it is 
through them that you know an apparent problem exists, but they fail to thoroughly express reality 
and conceal their concerns by filing completely unrelated grievances. In addition, they very often 
are not expressing the attitude of the majority but those of "favorite sons." In the majority of in- 


stances, these people are in the less senior group and there are those who feel the world owes 
them a living. -- Larger manufacturer. 


Formal Methods 





Identifying unfavorable attitudes in one or more formal ways is a practice of nine in 10 Panel com- 
panies. The grievance procedure is the favorite technique (64 percent of companies); next come inter- 
views (57 percent) and meetings with employees (51 percent). Close to three tenths use attitude surveys, 
and about a fourth each make use of their employee publications and suggestion systems. Questionnaires 
and gripe boxes are employed by 11 percent and 3 percent of companies, respectively. The following 
table shows the percentage of companies that use the methods listed. 


Formal Methods For Uncovering Unfavorable Attitudes 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Grievance procedure 64% 73% 47%, 
Interviews 57 58 53 
Meetings with employees 51 52 50 
Attitude surveys 29 37 13 
Employee publications 26 31 17 
Suggestion systems 25 27 23 
Questionnaires ll 15 3 
Gripe boxes 3 5 -- 





Other techniques include letters to employees’ homes, periodic meetings with supervisors and 
union officials, contract negotiations, and exit interviews. An executive of a smaller company says, 


“we have monthly meetings with shop stewards and business agents to determine the gripes and complaints 
which have not yet reached the grievance stage. " 


Which of those formal methods is most effective? Better than a third of companies say interviews 


with employees; a fifth each name the grievance procedure, meetings with employees, and attitude surveys. 
The next table summarizes the responses to this question. 


Most Effective Formal Method 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Interviews 36% er % 41%, 
Grievance procedure 20 21 18 
Meetings with employees 20 23 14 


Attitude surveys 20 26 bs) 
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Other methods rated most effective include questionnaires, exit interviews, meetings with super- 
visors, and get-togethers with shop stewards and business agents. A couple of companies believe each 
method is important but a combination of several (meetings, interviews, grievance procedure, for exam- 
ple) is most effective. Several companies, however, report dissatisfaction with these formal approaches; 
one of them says: 


They all tend to ''make a production" of what is usually a transitory problem. Ask a man to 
gripe and he'll think of something. The deep-seated problem wil! take special attention and reveal 
itself through [the immediate supervisor]. --Smaller research laboratory. 


Why do Panel companies find a certain formal method most effective? Generally, the answers here 
fall into the same categories as those given for the informal methods; in other words, whether the methods 
for identifying unfavorable attitudes are formal or informal, management is looking for the same thing-- 
objective, reliable information. The preferred methods are the ones thought best to achieve that goal. 
Typical of the majority of companies that find interviews most effective are these comments: "here we 
are more apt to determine not only what they think, but why" (larger lumber company); "by this method 
you obtain facts and observations first hand" (smaller plastics corporation). Similarly, among most 
companies that prefer meetings with employees, this comment is typical--''employees take comfort in 
numbers and an opportunity is offered for discussion in order to get all the facts" (larger metals 
manufacturer). 


Other reasons different from the general pattern in this area include: anonymity, uninhibited re- 
sponses, scientific cross section, broad scope (attitude surveys); reveals union's official position, indi- 
cates group attitudes (grievance procedure); avoids publicity, opens door to immediate correction, pro- 
vides opportunity for selling employees as individuals (interviews). 


CHANGING UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES 


Can unfavorable employee attitudes be changed? Panel companies are almost unanimous in answer- 
ing "yes"; a handful qualify that somewhat, and a couple say "yes and no." One executive explains: 


If unfavorable attitudes cannot be changed, then there is no reason to maintain a personnel 
department; however, personnel cannot of itself and by itself change attitudes without considerable back- 
ing from the management. --John Muchmore, Ass't. Director, The Garrett Corp. , Los Angeles, Calif. 


Although there is virtual unanimity that unfavorable attitudes can be changed, how successful have 
Panel companies been in changing such attitudes? Nine in 10 companies report success in this endeavor 
(93 percent of larger and 84 percent of smaller ones); a handful are not sure (answer "yes and no"); and 
close to one in 10 have had unsuccessful experiences, or not as much success as they wanted. One execu- 
tive comments: : 


Our plant is the only industry in a town of about 6,500 people... Our U.A.W. Local is mili- 
tant. Changing an attitude here means changing the entire community attitude and this is no small 
task. Opinions in this area are quite set and we have almost come to the conclusion that the time, 
effort, and cost of trying to change attitudes do not justify embarking on a formal program. In 
the past, we made genuine efforts to change attitudes, especially during periods of contract nego- 
tiation, and felt that we had succeeded reasonably well. However, our efforts were more than 
offset by the union's refusal to present company proposals to the membership and by their coer- 
cion and intimidation of employees who started petitions to force the union to call a membership 
meeting. Although the union's actions probably did not alter employee attitudes, the over-all re- 
sults from a company standpoint were negative. --Smaller company. 


Another company that says changing unfavorable attitudes has not been necessary offers this 
comment: 


We have not had any indication of unfavorable attitudes that required changing and at least 
none that were important in scope. We maintain a constant (since 1954) attitude study through 
our "President's Committee." A small group (usually four) of senior executives meets with the 
staff of each office or department, representing the President. Matters pertaining to our per- 
sonnel policies, operations, and customer relations are discussed with them. We then encourage 
them to talk about their jobs, working conditions, problems, etc., and at this meeting no super- 
visory or management people are present. The staff is requested to complete a questionnaire 
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regarding their attitudes toward job, company policies, working condition. In this manner we 
have a form of communication which has been of great importance to us. If we find complaints or 
gripes they are reviewed with office management and an answer is given to each group--correction 
is made where warranted or explanation of why not. --C. Edward Berryman, VP & Director of 
Personnel, The Marine Trust Co. of Western NY, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Obstacles to Changing Attitudes 





What are the major obstacles encountered by Panel members in trying to change unfavorable atti- 
tudes? Most commonly cited is the reluctance to change on the part of both management and employees. 
A larger manufacturer, for example, says, ‘normal resistance to change"; another reports, ‘‘bull-head- 
edness of individual employees"; and a larger tool company writes, "old management habits that are hard 
to break."' About the same number of companies find that employees’ personal feelings are a major block 
to changing attitudes; for instance, their distrust of management, fear of losing job security, bitterness 
over past management mistakes, and the like. 


An equally common barrier, in the experience of Panel members, is the union representing their 
employees. The reasons vary widely, from the philosophy of unionism to the belief that unions thrive on 
unfavorable attitudes; a larger metals manufacturer says, ‘union preachments of distrust as basic approach 
to representation"; a larger retail chain believes that "union representatives deliberately build a case 
against management for purposes of negotiating strength"; and an advertising firm writes, “union desire to 
keep the problem moving. "’ 


Other hurdles mentioned by a scattering of companies each are supervision (indifference, education, 
lack of understanding, not knowing how to change an attitude, and the like), misinformed employees, lack 
of adequate communications program, and difficulty in identifying the problem. Time, money, trouble- 
makers, creating a receptive frame of mind, discrimination, conviction it couldn't be done, and the 
natural antipathy to management are among other reported obstacles. 


Methods for Changing Attitudes 





What techniques have Panel members found most effective for changing unfavorable attidues? The 
majority report a sound communications program that presents all the facts. One executive comments: 


I believe that the single most important thing that can be done to change unfavorable employee 
attitudes is to get them to believe that management will tell them the facts about policy or opera- 
tional changes when such changes are contemplated or made. To do this, or to generate this 
climate, management should be the first to communicate with employees. They should make every 
effort to beat the ''grapevine"' with the facts. Management is entitled to speak out first on any issue. 
By so doing, they will not then have to combat so many preconceived ideas based on rumor as to 
why they have done, or intend to do, something. There is no better way to dispel rumor than with 
facts. Management should ''get there fustest with the mostest. ''--Sidney Howard, Personnel Mgr., 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc., Houston, Tex. 


Most companies in this group, however, are quick to add that words without deeds are meaningless; 
they say that no amount of communication can substitute for "living right" with the employees. One execu- 
tive explains it this way: 


In this day and age there are fantastic volumes of materials being prepared and disseminated 
on the subject of employee communications.'' The large portion of the material is neither novel 
nor unique. It would be safe to assume that we are on a “communications jag." 


There is no formal means of communications which will erase insincerity; volumes will not 
create understanding. In our company we are old fashioned enough to still believe action speaks 
louder than words. We, too, use most of the means of formal communications, i.e., employee 
magazine, letters to homes, bulletin boards, conferences, etc. Nevertheless, we believe the 
manner in which our employees are treated day-to-day with respect to their own problems as well 
as ours is the dominating criterion as to what their attitudes are and will be. --William R. Young, 
VP--Industrial Relations, Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, Wis. 
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Another method commonly reported is strengthening personal contacts with employees through the 
line supervisors, including interviews, talks, listening, giving attention to employee problems, and the 
like. In line with that approach is improved supervisory training in those activities. The following com- 
ments are typical: 


Attitudes are developed within a company through day-to-day interactions of many individuals. 
One of the most significant groups that affect the development of these attitudes is the first line 
supervisor. It is his day-by-day activity that promotes productivity, solid working relationships, 
fair standards, respect and understanding of company policies, promotional procedures.... Let's 
put the first line manager back in the management group. Deal him in on changes, get his ideas 
of where we can improve, put him in a position where he does the communicating to his people. 

In short let's give him the tools of management in training and experience to do the whole job he 
is capable of doing. I'll rest my case with this kind of supervisor, manager, or foreman and bet 
my last nickel that the attitude of his people will be healthy and the working climate favorable to 
company and employees alike. --Harold C. Martin, Personnel Services Dir., Farm Bureau Coop. 
Assn., Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

* * * 

We are about to inaugurate an internal foremen and supervisors training program. We believe 
that if all members of supervision are acquainted with problems of management and that they 
thoroughly understand company policies and adequately explain these things to people they are di- 
recting, then unfavorable attitudes can be changed. We will probably support this program through 
poster campaigns and give-aways with pay checks. However, the "grass root" job of controlling 
attitudes and changing unfavorable attitudes must rest with first line supervision. -- Larger company. 

* * * 

Unfavorable attitudes of both rank-and-file employees and first level supervision can be molded 
into favorable attitudes by two things. First an effective communications program that works up 
and down. Second by a continuing training program, part of which deals with the communicating 
equipment of the foremen or supervisors. Our supervisors are trained both formally and infor- 
mally in the art of listening. We stress this a great deal as we have found that if an employee has 
a gripe and someone will just listen to him, he will soon solve his own problem or the gripe will 
disintegrate. --Brown Sanderson, Personnel Mgr. , Aero Commander, Inc., Bethany, Okla. 


Other approaches mentioned include prompt inquiry into grievances or gripes, correcting causes 
of unfavorable attitudes, publicizing such corrections, and general wage and fringe benefit increases. 


Sample Attitude Changes 





Panel members were asked to give some examples of unfavorable attitudes that were changed at 
their companies and how the change was accomplished. Generally, the changes were achieved by one or 
more of these elements: (1) communication of the facts through written or oral media such as publications, 
letters home, meetings, discussion groups, and the like; (2) personal contacts with employees by line 
supervision, for both communicating and listening; and (3) corrective action or explanation why such action 
was not taken. Here are several case histories: 


New product was put "'on line" or in production. Raw materials and final product was highly 
toxic. Medical consultants set up rigid physical examinations, including special examination of 
blood. Employees were scheduled for these examinations by supervision. No one of "layman" 
status knew "why" ali of this special work was required. As result of these examinations, some 
employees were refused transfers to new departments. After several weeks of production, others 
were removed upon advice of doctor. Employees wanted to know why. As "laymen," explanation 
by management was not enough; a definite unfavorable attitude existed in this group. 


We had medical consultant explain to all personnel WHY these tests were necessary (in "‘lay- 
man" language) and how they protected the individual. Each employee had opportunity to question 
the doctor. Attitude of group changed immediately. --John E. Hamm, Jr., Mgr., Industrial Re- 
lations, FMC Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

* * * 

"Management isn't interested in us or our point of view.'' We publicized the existence of an 
informal grievance procedure in the employees’ manual. In the procedure, we encouraged the 
employee to first sit down with his supervisor. If he was confronted with what he considered to 
be an unsatisfactory answer, he could, with his supervisor's permission, seek a further interview 
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with either the department head or the Manager of Employee Relations. Supervisors were in- 
formed that they could not refuse such permission. All employees were also notified that the 
Manager of Employee Relations was available to appear in any meeting on their behalf, either with 
the complainant or alone, depending on the complainant's wishes. The integrity of this system has 
been thoroughly preserved over a three-year period, and has substantially convinced employees 
that management is interested and will do something about it. --Robert E. Bidwell, Mgr., Employ- 
ee Relations, Laboratory for Electronics, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

* * * 

We have a seasonal layoff around Christmas time each year. We were experiencing a general 
slowdown at this time of year which had been continuous for a number of years. We decided to put 
out a letter the first of December 1959, explaining why we would be laying off, how many short 
weeks we would have, approximately how many people would be laid off and how many would be 
called back by March 1, 1960. During the above time, and we feel due to "informing employees" 
as indicated, we cut the time required to process each order by 3.71 hours. In this case, com- 
munications really paid off. --Maurice H. Phillips, Personnel Director, The Vernon Co., 

Newton, Iowa. 
* * * 

Several years ago, safety committee meetings made up of both union and management person- 
nel were primarily gripe sessions. Many of the complaints were completely unrelated to the 
purpose of the committee but were, nonetheless, presented very strongly by the union representa- 
tives. The attitude of the group was completely negative. By developing a positive program and 
kicking it off in a joint union-management meeting, which included many others over and above the 
joint safety committee, the whole atmosphere made a complete about-face. This was an average, 
sound safety program with all the built-in gimmicks which solicited the participation of all hourly 
and management personnel, advertisement, awards, and objectives designed to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘What's in it for me?". --Larger manufacturer. 

* ~ * 

During the past year, the problem of absenteeism developed as a major issue. The employees, 
encouraged by the unions, had developed the attitude that time off was a "right" at their request. 
(Our industry has experienced two strikes this year based on this attitude.) Another factor in this 
problem was a liberal health prograni which provided first-day compensation. 


Our approach: (1) developed facts concerning number of employees involved, number of days 
lost, reasons, cost to employee, cost to employer, inconvenience of rescheduling to all concerned; 
(2) complete communications to foremen and union officials; (3) developed absentee control pro- 
gram with concurrence of foremen and union officials; (4) presentation of program verbally at plant 
meeting with plant committee; (5) presentation of program verbally and in writing to all employees 
with full explanation of all reasons. --Paul F. Marshall, Personnel Mgr. , Simpson Timber Co. , 
Arcata, Calif. 

* x * 

Employee felt that the group insurance plan was "no good."’ Remedy: (1) a thorough study of 
claim procedures and payments; (2) revision of procedures to provide faster and more efficient 
service and check to see that claims were properly paid; (3) group meetings with employees ex- 
plaining the areas of past difficulty and the remedy, and an explanation of the benefits provided 
which compare favorably with insurance programs of comparable companies; (4) establishment of 
more efficient consulting service to aid in filing claims and to provide individual information. The 
number of complaints decreased significantly; withdrawals from the plan ceased and large numbers 
of new enrollments were received. --Smaller company. 


Was the Attitude Changed? 





After making an effort to change an unfavorable attitude, how do Panel companies find out whether 
the change actually occurred? For this purpose, the majority of companies use the same method that was 
used to identify the unfavorable attitude. In other words, if a survey was conducted to identify the attitude, 
management usually conducts another to find out whether the attitude has changed; or if the attitude was 
identified by going to the employees directly or their supervisors, then the same channels are tuned in 
again to discover whether a change has occurred. Close to the same number of companies cite certain 
results as proof that an attitude was changed; for example, increased efficiency or productivity, lower 
absentee or tardiness rates, drop in turnover, improved morale, and fewer grievances or complaints. 
The implication here is that job performance and the incidence of absenteeism, grievances, and the like 
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are surface indicators of underlying attitudes; hence a favorable change in the latter implies a favorable 
change in the former. 


Other signs of changed attitudes reported by a scattering of companies each are better manage- 
ment-employee relations generally, and representation elections in which the unions lost. The rest of the 
companies mention changes in particular conditions as evidence; for example, less utilization of hospital 
insurance, fewer withdrawals from group insurance plan, fewer requests for wage increases, and more 
competent employees applying for jobs. A smaller manufacturer reports, "willingness to lay contract 
provisions aside on certain occasions and do what's best to get production out. "’ 


The Program & Responsibility 





Attitude-changing programs are conducted both on a formal and informal basis at close to six in 
10 Panel companies (64 percent of larger and 45 percent of smaller ones); they are wholly informal at the 
rest--36 percent of larger and 55 percent of smaller companies. 


Who decides that an unfavorable attitude needs to be changed? At better than two thirds of com- 
panies (77 percent of larger and 48 percent of smaller), it's someone in the line organization, ranging 
from the immediate supervisor to the company president. Both the personnel-industrial relations de- 
partment and the line organization make the decision at almost a fifth of companies (11 percent of larger 
and 32 percent of smaller). The P-IR department is the sole decision-maker at just under a sixth of com- 
panies (13 percent of larger and 20 percent of smaller). 


Who decides on the steps to be taken for changing an unfavorable attitude? Just over two fifths of 
companies (44 percent of larger and 37 percent of smaller) lay the problem in line management's lap, 
usually at the plant management level. Around three tenths (26 percent of larger and 42 percent of small- 
er companies) leave it up to both line management and the P-IR department. The P-IR department alone 
determines the procedures at better than a fifth of companies (28 percent of larger and 17 percent of 
smaller ones). 


‘Should All Unfavorable Attitudes Be Changed? 





Panel members were asked this question: Is it a policy at your company that all unfavorable atti- 
tudes should be changed? Close to two thirds answered "no" (67 percent of larger and 62 percent of 
smaller companies); the rest replied affirmatively (33 percent of larger and 38 percent of smaller). 


What are the criteria for deciding not to change an attitude, among companies in the "no" group? 
Most of them report that they would not change an unfavorable attitude unless it affected production or such 
other factors as morale, company goals, customer relations, and the like. One executive explains: 


We are running a business, not a psychiatric clinic. Attitudes that directly affect the health 
of the business cannot be ignored. But we are not out to gain "salvation" for all employees. 
--Robert J. Williams, Ass't Vice President, Pacific Northwest Bell Tel. Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Some companies make the scope of the attitude a determining factor; one smaller manufacturer, 
for example, reports: ‘The president will change only if for the good of all employees over-all and not 
for individuals.'' About the same number of companies say that all attitudes simply cannot be changed, as 
in this comment: 


There are those employees whose attitudes toward life in general and their work could never 
be changed no matter how much effort might be put forth. --Louis M. Styles, Plant Personnel Mgr. , 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., Springfield, Mo. 


Other criteria for not changing an attitude include: where it would require too great an expendi- 
ture of time and money, or the removal of a supervisor; the confidential nature of the facts needed to 
squelch an attitude; where the change would be detrimental to company policy; and where the attitude re- 
sults from unreasonableness or absurdity. Another company follows these criteria: 


If unfavorable attitude was caused by an unpopular position that management had taken for what 
it considered good, sound reasons, there would be no effort to change the attitude beyond trying to 


present management's case for its position, and this would be done in as favorable a light as possible. 


On the other hand, if unfavorable attitudes were caused by inept handling by management, or by 
an essentially unsound practice, then we would review the situation with an eye for possible reme- 
dial action. --Larger company. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Are Unions Helpful in Changing Attitudes? 





Where employees have union representation, is it desirable to enlist the union's cooperation in 
changing unfavorable attitudes? Better than three fourths of respondents answer "yes" (74 percent of 
larger and 85 percent of smaller reporting companies); just over a fifth say "no" (26 percent of larger 
and 10 percent of smaller); and about 5 percent of smaller companies are on the fence--for example, one 
reports, "depends--sometimes hard to sell union representatives. " 


Among companies that believe union cooperation is helpful, the majority find that it makes the 
task of changing an unfavorable attitude easier. A larger manufacturer, for instance, replies, ‘when 
union representatives and the company agree on a matter, employees normally accept it without serious 
question. '’ Another executive explains: 


With the union's cooperation it becomes a group effort. This 'band-wagon" approach is an 
effective method of giving employees a better understanding of management's philosophy and prob- 
lems. --J. L. Carney, Dir., Industrial Relations, U.S. Metals Refining Co., Carteret, N. J. 


Some companies consider the union a link in their communications chain, as in these comments: 
“the union can help by communicating facts to membership and recommending cooperation in a particular 
problem" (larger aircraft company); "this is one of the few methods of communication we have available 
and also one of our most frequently used" (larger glass company); "the unions generally have considerable 
influence and can 'reach' many employees who don't or won't listen to management” (larger metals company). 


fhe union's role as an opinion-maker is sometimes cited as a reason for getting the union's co- 
operation. For example, one steel fabricator writes, ‘the union representatives are ‘opinion’ leaders; 
employees will believe them as rapidly as management representatives--if not more rapidly"; a commu- 


nications firm says, ''simply because many of the ‘opinion-makers' are also key union members; plus 
the fact that the unions have ‘hard-hitting’ newspapers. " 


A handful of companies find unions helpful only in certain areas. ‘This depends on the circum- 
stances," a smaller manufacturer says, "if the problem does not involve a bargaining point, the union 


will usually be very cooperative.'’ A smaller utility firm comments: "only in the area of good commu- 
nications with the union, keeping them abreast of those company policies which might affect union 
membership. "’ 


Other reasons mentioned include: "through supervisor and union representatives, attitudes are 
developed, good or bad"'; "once the union is sold, they can help remove the biggest obstacle--themselves"; 
“union can gain stature by seemingly straightening out so-called trouble spots." 


Of those companies that don't find unions helpful in this area, the majority say that unfavorable 
attitudes serve the unions’ best interests; hence the unions' aim is not to change the attitudes but capi- 
talize on them. The following comments are typical. 





Union ends are best served by maintaining tensions. They have no responsibility for main- 
taining peaceful labor relations. -- Larger chemical company. 
* * * 
Experience has shown that union will try to capitalize on unfavorable attitudes by building case 


against management for negotiating purposes. Unfavorable attitudes strengthen the union. -- Larger 
company. 


A scattering of companies believe that the basic difference between union and management objec- 
tives is a barrier to union aid in changing unfavorable attitudes. Here are two comments on this view: 


The union as an entity is directly opposed to management's operation of the plant. Conse- 
quently, union employees fall in with the union line, because their interests are more closely 
aligned with the union than with the company. With but few exceptions--perhaps a blood drive or 
community relations project--a union and company are at opposite sides of the street. I think this 


should be expected and that such conditions should not cause undue alarm. -- Larger company. 
x * * 


le. 


The union, because of its politically representative structure, attempts to capitalize on seem- 
ingly inherent divergent interests of the employer and the employees in order to insure its 
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institutional security. The bulk of unfavorable attitudes, the usual malcontents excepted, are 
fostered and conceived; they are not the results of some mystic influence not associated with man- 
agement's policies. The union joining management in a co-effort stressing mutual long-range in- 
terests and similarities of desired goals as an approach to "changing" unfavorable attitudes poses 
a paradox to the rank and file. Seemingly, the union is cooperating to build better relationships, 
while simultaneously it appears to be acting to destroy a cornerstone of dissatisfaction and fear 
upon which a prior claim for the necessity of organized unionism was founded. --Smaller company. 


How Would You Change These Attitudes? 





To complete the picture, Panel members were given four unfavorable attitudes and asked to out- 
line the steps they would recommend for changing them. The findings and some sample comments follow. 


Employees feel that company is not interested in their welfare. --To change this attitude, most 
Panel members recommend (1) communicating the facts on the company's fringe benefits program, using all 
available written or oral media, and (2) actions that in themselves show the company's interest in the em- 
ployees' welfare, such as visiting sick employees, being available to listen to them, and treating them 
fairly in day-to-day relations. Other approaches mentioned include educating employees on economic facts 
of the company's business, and supervisory training. The following comments are illustrative. 





Determine why this attitude persists (what caused it, etc.). Determine if this attitude is gen- 
eral or localized in some plant area. Determine if this attitude is being spread by one or more 
employees. Encourage supervisor to talk directly with any of his employees who are spreading 
this attitude, to try to stop poor attitude at its source. Use available communications media (plant 
paper, bulletin boards, letter and/or group meetings) with all employees to emphasize strong 
points of company benefit programs, interest of company in each employee, and examples of how 
company has exhibited interest in employees' welfare in past cases. Follow up on these steps by 
informal personal contacts with employees and by gathering information from supervisors to de- 
termine if efforts to correct poor attitudes have been successful. -- Larger manufacturer. 

* * * 

Immediate supervisors and next level up of supervisors should be retrained. If these people 
cannot be convinced and trained to convince the employees under them, then the attitude is proba- 
bly justified (assuming that supervisors are competent). --L.W. Swent, General Manager, Home- 
stake-Sapin Partners, Grants, N. Mex. 

* * * 

Education on the point of necessity for employer-employee cooperation, and also information 
on things the company is doing to benefit the employees. --J. Francis Trimmer, VP, Personnel & 
Safety, Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Employees suspect the company's good faith in bargaining. --The approach favored by Panel execu- 
tives in this case entails (1) communicating the facts of the company's bargaining position by written or 
oral media, especially the first-line supervisor, and (2) acting in good faith during the bargaining sessions 
and in the year-round relations with the union. Other recommendations include: compare the company's 
offer with conditions of competitors in the area or industry, promise only what you can and will do, do what 
you say you will do, and open the bargaining session to employees. Following are some typical comments. 








Communicate with employees, indicating the law with respect to good faith bargaining, the 
union's proposals and position, and the company's position and its reasons. --K.K. Allen, Mgr., | 
Industrial Relations, Southern Calif. Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * * 

First of all, the company must be in, and have been in, good faith. If so, point again to sus- | 
picion and perhaps this will give clue to approach. --J.B. Russ, Mgr., Labor Relations, Hunt Foods 
& Industries, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. | 

*” * * 

Simply demonstrate in your day-to-day relationship with the union that you are not trying to 
mislead employees or to undermine efforts of the union to properly represent employees. --Charles 
E. Brown, Dir., Industrial Relations, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. , Cleveland, Ohio. 

*” * * 

In many instances where employees. ..are suspicious of the company's good faith, it is really 
an expression of a true situation. The answer to this question is based on the premise that the 
employees' feelings in these instances are incorrect. If the company is in fact...bargaining in 
good faith, it will be able to produce many illustrations to substantiate its claim. -- Larger 
manufacturer. ‘ " ‘ 
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This can only be built up over a period of years. Negotiators and management must be con- 
sistently honest and not make statements or promises they cannot stand behind. --Allan A. Witbeck, 
Personnel Director, Muskegon Piston Ring Co., Sparta, Mich. 


Foremen believe they have more in common with rank and file employees than with management.-- 
The best remedy for this situation, most companies say, is to make the supervisor part of the manage- 
ment team in actual practice. The preferred methods for doing that include: special salary structure 
and fringe program for supervisors, keeping them informed of management plans, letting them partici- 
pate in operating decisions, communicating through them to rank and file employees, giving them status, 
prestige, recognition as supervisors, and the like. Training programs, foremen meetings of business or 
social nature, special privileges, and letting supervisors take part in grievances and negotiations are 
some other recommendations. Here are some comments on this question. 





This is a serious problem that takes more than "lip service" on the part of management. 
Making foremen a part of management is not a definition, as so many of us seem to believe. We 
must stimulate the foreman to feel and act as a member of management, give him the feeling of 
“being in the know," and of permitting him to make decisions. 

The foreman cannot be expected to feel like management unless he can act like management. 

We must give him a feeling of being part by making him part--furnish him not only the responsibility 
but also the authority to implement his decisions. Set him "apart" from the rank and file with phy- 
sical appurtenances and syinbols of dignity and authority; e.g., office space, desk, telephone, and 





similar facilities marked 'Foremen Only. ''--Thomas D. Stuart, VP, Industrial Relations, Pacific 
Northern Air lines, Inc. , Seattle, Wash. 
* * * 


Here again the feeling is often the birth of a truth in that higher management fails to give 
recognition to first line supervision. Management must be certain that communications related 
to their areas or interests are not side-tracked on the way down, that the opinions and feelings of 
this group are considered, and that the foremen are apprised of the fact. Their decisions as man- 
agement's representatives should receive the backing rather than criticisms of higher management. 
Training programs should be instituted, if necessary, to assure their decisions represent manage- 
ment's policies. In short, they are a member of the team and should be utilized in this capacity. -- 
Larger manufacturer. 


Employees believe supervisors fill jobs on the basis of favoritism. --Most companies suggest that 
the way to change this attitude is to set up definite criteria for job selection and promotion and to publi- 
cize these standards through written or oral media. Another method commonly mentioned is to produce 
examples of promotions and assignments that disprove the attitude and to publicize these cases through 
the company's house organ, bulletin boards, or other communications media. Committee approval of 
promotions, interviewing those rejected, setting up a bidding system, holding discussions with employees 
concerned, and explaining the why and the how of a particular decision are some other suggestions. Some 
representative comments follow. 





Determine if employee's belief is well founded or without grounds. Review selection and pro- 
motion procedures and, if necessary, make changes or initiate standard procedures for selection 
and promotion that will, above all, be fair and understood by employees. Use proper communica- 
tions media (bulletin boards, letters, employee meetings) to explain the procedures to employees. 
Encourage supervisors to "check the pulse" of employee reactions to procedures. Follow up to be 
certain that procedures are being adhered to by the supervisors. --Smaller manufacturer. 

* * * 


There does exist those plants operated on paternalism. However, I am sure the intent of this 
survey is for industries operated on a business-like basis. Even here favoritism will creep in but 
to a very minor degree, and more often than not those employees who feel the supervisor to be un- 
fair are the less qualified employees. Workers as well as supervisors can very quickly identify 
the more skilled members of any given group. This being so, it is no secret to either the super- 
visors or the workers as to who are qualified and who are not. Therefore, this problem becomes 
one of selling wherein management can again produce examples to disprove the employee's feel- 
ing plus highlight his shortcomings. Done properly, the employee may desire to save face and 
not publicly admit the supervisor to be right, but knowing it inwardly would then not create a 
problem. -- Larger company. ‘ js J 

Communicate to all employees criterion used by management to choose candidates for pro- 


motion. --James Cox, Personnel Mgr., Hughes Aircraft Company, Vacuum Tube Div. , Oceanside, 
Calif. 
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PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES. FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March 1951 

Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits for 
Foremen), April 1951 

Is Management Listening? May 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October 1951 

Foreman Training, January 1952 

The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary, and Status), Feb., 1952 

White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits, and Status), April, 1952 

Executive Development, May 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August 1952 

Supervisory Merit-Rating, September 1952 

Communications to Employees, November 1952 

Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January 1953 

The Personnel- Industrial Relations Function, March 1953 

Community Relations, August 1953 

Personnel Testing, September 1953 

The Older Worker, October 1953 

Administration of Pension Plans, November 1953 

Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January 1954 

Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February 1954 

Employment Stabilization, April-1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July 1954 

Control of Absenteeism, September 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October 1954 

Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 

Company Safety Programs, February 1955 

Unemployment Compensation Problems, May 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 1, July 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 2, September 1955 

Automation, November 1955 

Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December 1955 

Downward Communications, February 1956 

Military Leave Policies, May 1956 

The Executive, July 1956 

Medical Services for Employees, August 1956 

Professional Employees, October 1956 

Job Evaluation, December 1956 

Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February 1957 

Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July 1957 

Employee Job Satisfaction, September 1957 

Company Aid to Education, November 1957 

Executive Compensation, December 1957 

Company Experiences with Automation, January 1958 

Status of First-Line Supervisors, July 1958 

Supervisory Selection Procedures, September 1958 

Grievance Procedures for Unorganized Employees, October 1958 

Raising Employee Productivity, December 1958 

Tools of the Personnel Profession, February 1959 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, April 1959 

Employee Handbooks, July 1959 

Controlling Health & Welfare Costs, October 1959 

Fringe Benefits, January 1960 

Wage Policies in an Inflationary Period, March 1960 

Controlling Absenteeism, June 1960 

Finding & Training Potential Executives, September 1960 

Retirement Policies, December 1960 

Orientation of New Employees, April 1961 

Industrial Health Programs, July 1961 

Solving the Shortage of Specialized Personnel, September 1961 

Employee Counseling, November 1961 


Can Unfavorable Employee Attitudes Be Changed?, December 1961 





Out of print 
All Survey Reports are priced at $1 per copy. 







































